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The Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village 
Dearborn, Michigan 


honor First the toilworn craftsman 
that with earthmade implement laboriously 
conquers the earth, and makes her 
—Thomas Carlyle 
Sartor Resartus 


” 


quiet community where horsedrawn carriages 
are the only means transportation scant ten 
miles from the automobile center the world. Here, 
entirely different sort America then most 
have ever seen flourishes with the methods centuries 
ago. 


; 
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The rambling 200-acre plot that Greenfield 
lage, which with the Henry Ford Museum contains 
more than buildings from historic America, each 
remarkable state preservation. 


The Museum, located Dearborn, Michigan was 
dedicated Thomas Alva Edison the Fall 1929. 
Edison himself, inscribed his name “cornerstone” 
the middle vacant field the year before and 
thrust the spade Luther Burbank into the still wet 
cement, symbolizing the union agriculture and in- 
dustry. 


The cooper working his “schnitzelbank” the Kingston Cooper Shop, 
Greenfield Village, built 1785. 
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One the most interesting facets The Henry 
Ford Museum and Greenfield Village the craftshop 
section. Altogether, there are craftshops—12 the 
Museum and the Village, although some are simi- 
lar. There are, for instance, two blacksmith shops and 
four jewelry shops, but each served somewhat differ- 
ent purpose and illustrates unique period each 
craft. 

Many the cratfshops are manned skilled 
artisans using the time-proven methods centuries 
ago who today turn out products carefully did 
their ancestors. 

Each the shops equipped with original tools 
authentic tools the same period. Most the 
buildings are original but some are composites 
several shops the same day. Whether original 
duplicate, each building was assembled with careful 
attention each detail. Each appears its Seven- 
teenth Eighteenth Century proprietor had stepped 
out seconds before and would appear momentarily. 

the Museum, the shops extend the entire length 
the eight-acre main exhibition hall. Each the 
halls leading into this immense room serve break 
the row into village-like blocks. Between each 
block are cases early craft and professional products 
and tools such locksmith lathes, surgical instru- 
ments, candle-making equipment, dolls and concertinas. 
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blacksmith and carriage shop equipped 
was when Caleb Taft used 1830. 

corner the pewter shop David Cutler 
caldron for melting the alloy. Nearby the foot- 
power lathe for burnishing, and around the shop are 
plate and spoon molds bronze. The display 
the last period general use. 

tinsmith’s shop modeled after one kept 
Sweet Pittsfield, New Hampshire, and equip- 
ped with tools turn out almost any article small 
tinware. Products made the tinsmith are displayed 
the shop windows. 


John Christie’s candle shop illustrates the two most 
common methods making candles, the dip and mold. 
Two dip types are displayed: one built like scale 
with weights balance the candles and regulate their 
size and the other the rotary type. Candle and tal- 
low molds are shown work benches along with other 
candlemaking equipment. 

the harness shop Morse Son are many 
types saddles, bridles, bits, blankets 
gear. One saddle with elaborate gold-braided blanket 
belonged William Howard Taft. 

One the three shops the Museum 
with the appropriate equipment and wide variety 
old boots and shoes. was the case many ancient 
craftshops, giant image the product, this case 


The Village smithy shapes shoe for one the horses that 
puil carriages through the quiet streets. 
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view the Pewter Shop. 


gold boot, hangs above the entrance and denotes the 
character the shop. 

Next door the New England comb shop John 
Noyes. The authentic tools including 
lathe with buffing wheel attachment, rasps, awl 
for parting horns before they are soaked, grail, and 
two quarnets for fine finish, are from the old Walter 
Follinsbee Comb Shop Massachusetts. 

The pine-paneled gun and locksmith shop 
Brown replica the original which stood 
Haverhill, Massachusetts the turn the Nineteenth 
Century. Along with the old rifling machines, and the 
finished guns and locks Brown made, are telescopes, 
loading tools, pistols, hunting and pocket knives, fish- 
ing tackle and all other sporting goods that made 
his merchandise. 

Other shops along the Museum include those 
the wrought iron worker, wood turner and carver, 
carpenter, cabinet maker and violin maker. 

the Greenfield Viliege craftshops section, the 
theory industrial museum has been put into 
actual practice. For example, the Plymouth Carding 
Mill weavers operate today the colonial hand-loom 
two centuries ago well modern knitting machine 
which produces hosiery high speed. 
Jacquard loom with its roll punched cards that 
determine the pattern before the weaver makes the 
cloth, and its successor, automatic loom show the 
development the trade. 


The Loranger Gristmill typical the times when 
early pioneers settled Michigan. was built near Mon- 
land grant authorized President John 
Adams. The foundation native stone and 
hewed oak timbers for the beams were cut with 
broad ax. Originally powered water, the twin two 
century-old buhrstones are operated today 1869 
steam engine. 

The oldest American craftshop the Village, the 
Kingston Cooper Shop, was built New Hampshire 
1785. this tiny building the old-time cooper built 
watertight hogsheads for commerce, barrels for ship- 
ping fruits vegetables, buckets for maple sap and 
wooden pails for every home. Fastened without nails 
glue, the staves are bound together brass 
hickory hoops and the bottoms fitted into grooves 
the sides. The tools are the froe, which splits 
logs into boards and shingles; the jointer for smooth- 
ing edges; and the draw knife. The cooper sits the 
shaving horse, and shapes staves 
with the draw knife. semi-circular fireplace 
held green wood and the stout oak casks dry. 

These are but few the craftshops Greenfield 
Village and the Henry Ford Museum which earned for 
themselves important, permanent place American 
history. They show the necessary role that each 
the artisans played the evolution industry and 
the influence the ancient trades 
economy. 
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Bullfinch State House, Boston, Mass. 


the January Chronicle the question was asked: 
How were the columns this building turned? 


Several answers have been received and the first 
states: 


“About the-same way one would handle mast. Adz 
the corners off, smooth further with drawshave; use 
plane and then sandpaper. 


“If they had ‘turned’ addition seems 
merely moving the tail block feet away. There 
lot power water power and after all only 
one end the log had revolved; the rest 
will turn with it. would suppose that one more 
grooved supports were used keep the work from 
bending. 


“Personally, think that the word ‘turning’ doesn’t 
mean thing. All the architects wanted was smooth 
result and with craftsmen that day doubt would 
have been necessary ‘turn’ the log.” 


Newton Brainard sends the following: 

“The wood lathe before 1800 did not have iron 
frame bed but was homemade affair. the smaller 
sizes was two planks edge between which the 
headstock and tailstock were wedged. Lathes are rarely 
mentioned old inventories, although turning tools 
are mentioned and the number usually given. Some- 
times the headstock and tailstock were mentioned. 
When wood turner moved took these along but 
built his frame his new spot. would not seem im- 
possible for workman that period build lathe 
for this particular job. The principal trouble would 
from the weight the log, which would probably 
require supports like steady rests couple places. 
also would need more power than could furnished 
hand, that was probably rigged saw- 
mill and driven waterpower. 

“On the Hartford Statehouse, designed Bullfinch 
just few years before the Boston building, and from 
similar plans, his columns were made brick and 
covered with plaster. Probably one around here 
dared tackle such big wood columns.” 


> 


Weaving two-hundred year old loom the Plymouth Carding Mill. 
Greenfield Village 
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Tools and Trade 


column, not for advertising, but clearing house, 
make available members some the tools which 
turn here and there. 


JANET MACFARLANE 


Prices will not enter this column. That 
you and the seller. All ask postal inquiry 
for name and address and you will get once. 


26. wrench which “has been handed down from 


generation generation for long offered 


sale central New York. 


27. More molding planes! But these are tool 
chest which was owned carpenter who served 
the Union Army the Civil War. His grandson would 
like find market for these items. 


28. Not tool, but maybe it’s just what someone 
looking for! D.A.R. Chapter wants place 
sword the War 1812. Museums have turned 
down because its lack specific history. 


29. Also, not tool, but some collectors are looking 
for old phonographs. With the one offered “nice 
assortment cylinder records”. 


WANTS 
30. This the sort thing people write about. 


you know anyone who can weave rag carpet and 
would willing weave lengths order? 


31. museum wants before 
1830. 


32. Also wanted museum: broad-bladed knives 
and two-prong steel forks, brass pewter spoons used 
the first quarter the 19th Centruy; samp mortar 
with hardwood pounder hung spring pole. 


33. This came late. Someone Kansas wants 
dispose hand card for carding cotton, made 
Watson Company, Leicester, Mass. Size No. 


Send your replies Miss Janet MacFarlane, 
Cooperstown, New York. 


The tinsmith puts the finishing touches plate the 
Sweet Shop, Henry Ford Museum 
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Museums and Collections 


When traveling around the country you may near 
some the Museums and Private Collections 
members EAIA, and would like visit them. 

the best our knowledge, the information here 
given correct regards days and hours they are 
open, whether appointment has made 
advance. 

For convenience have grouped them sectionally, 
and the key for classification given page 24. 
MID-WESTERN 

Illinois 
Carbondale—Southern Illinois University Museum. 
John Allen, Director 
Displays all items 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8-5; Sat. 8-12 noon. 
Champaign—W. Redhed, 808 Park Ave. Phone 
8678 (home) 510 Neil St. Phone 
4816 (bus.) 
Collects: a-b-c-d-e-f-h 
Will show appointment. 
Chicago—Ralph Green, 5552 Everett Ave. 
Printing presses-will show appointment. 


Indiana 
PaPorte—LaPorte County Museum, located basement 
LaPorte Court house. 
Lorenz Schumm, 302 Street, president 
also general an- 
tiques 
Open Tues. thru Sat. 9-5. 
South the Northern Indiana Histori- 
cal Society, 112 South Lafayette Boulevard 
Displays: 
Mrs. Thomas Stansfield, Director 
Open Tues., Wed., Thurs., Sat. 9-5. 


Kansas 
Topeka—Kansas State Historical Museum 
Displays: a-b-c-d-e-f-j-n-o; also items having 
with the life Kansas people 
Open Sept. June Mon. thru Fri. 8:30-5, 
Sat. 8:30-4, June Sept. Mon. thru 
Fri. 8:30-5, Sat. 8:30-12; Sun. 1-4:30. 


Michigan 
Dearborn—Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village 
All information has been mailed. 
Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids Public Museum, Jef- 
ferson St. 
Frank DuMond, Director 
Displays: a-c-d-e-f-i 
Open weekdays 10-5; Sun. Hol. 2-5. 
Beulah Judson, 306 Bridge St. 
Collects c-d-e utensils used growing and 
using herbs 
Will show appointment. 
Three Oaks—Three Oaks Historical Museum 
Miss Lena Van Genderen, Director 
Displays: 
Open daily except Sunday 9-5. 


(Continued page 21) 
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Pardon Keith, Cooper 
West Bridgewater, Massachusetts 


ACCOUNTS 1826-1835 
LAWRENCE ROMAINE 


With all due appreciation and respect Mary 
Earle Gould’s book, Early American Wooden Ware, 
there still nothing quite like the original manuscript 
records the workman. therefore offer you the old 
oak boarded book Pardon Keith West Bridge- 
water, Mass., from 1826 1835. 


was cooper both “wet” and “white” every 
sense both terms* his varied accomplishments 
show. space The Chronicle limited, you 
have never seen sap tub, cheese basket, piggen, 
refer you Early American Wooden Ware.** 

Like most account books this period New Eng- 
Mr. Keith’s was painfully written, and assure 
you, being very painfully translated. The spelling 
juvenile, also usual, and the hen’s feather what- 
ever used, sticks the paper one point and then 
again flows like the river the next. (See illustration.) 

Here you will see why use the word translation, 
since “Cagg” could nothing else but keg, and “Mat- 
tub” most surely judging from the “meat 
lower the page. anyone can tell why one 
$4.50 and the other, presumably larger far, $1.67, 
they will have answered but one the sixty four dollar 
questions this small ledger contains. have copied the 
spelling the list that you will have idea the 
average education “reedin’ and “them days.” 

Though hate subject our readers another list, 
can find other way give Mr. Keith full credit 
for his versatility and ability cooper many 
talents. Perhaps does not compare with Mr. 
the October issue, yet was one the men who 
“played many parts” the drama the Yankee 
Craftsman and the number casks, kegs and barrels 
made, make sure could take the average 
whaling cooper with one hand tied behind his back. 


The accounts were settled cash for the most part. 
There was one instance when Mr. Keith bought all 
the apples orchard return for making one 22- 
inch meatub, one large size washtub and two ordinary. 
How large was the orchard and how many apples were 
there and who got the best the deal? shall 
never know. Likewise shall never know exactly how 
mended the “bol” (bowl) for 12c. Perhaps was 
bad crack small piece burl—but for 
Clamps and glue? Small brass rivets? Leather thong? 
should like hear from anyone who has any kind 
wooden “bottle” with hoops around it—anything 
that might called for fun. 

The was most surely 
though have never seen the term before. Those famili- 
canna pails (five scrap baskets our home, anyway 
are herein called can pails—was this the correct origin, 
his spelling again? 
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have not entered the various purchases materi- 
als, though can guess the “ten tierrims” slipped 
mistake. These, imagine were for iron hoops for casks, 
kegs and barrels. The hoop poles also slipped in. 
good question would what did hoop iron and 
what with wood—and you can answer that one, 
turn the ledger over you for better article! realize 
leaving lot things undone that ought have 
done—in the way studying and stating conclusions 
instead leaving you with questions. However, the 
purpose most such articles provoke interest 
and research, well educate—and after all, why 
should pose the professor when you know 
far more than 


list the items made Mr. Keith from 1826 
1835, not including field work, day work, etc., such 
haying, planting drawing apple trees 
horse and shaze, helping so-and-so, and other chores:- 


<> 


. 
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page the Account Book Pardon Keith, Cooper, 1831-1832 
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Shoptub— 

setting hoops 

barral 

hooping tub 

ladle 

diper pail bail 

butertub 

hooping saptubs 

hooping cagg 

meatub 

cyder barral 

hooping soaptub 

mending chesetub 

3—40 galon casks 
pigen 

hooping pigen 
mending two churns, repair 
barrals and whphandle 

painting pail 

leachtub 

two washtubs 

saptub 

mending old ware 

mending pick handle 
making cupbord 

beer cag 

making oven bord 

hooping two ale tubs 
cridit pail buttons 
chesehoop 

chesetongues 

chesebord 

aplesaus tub 

flower barral covers 
fileing setting saw 
killertub 

mending rake 

fixing butry windo 
and mending fence 

canpail 

bucket and canpail 

porktub 

soaptub 

three sieve hoops 

ten tierrims 

meatub for crane (?) 
syth and snaith 

pitchfork rake 

jointer (?) 

one pickletub 
hooping tub and bottle (?) 
hooppoles 

nogin 

tool handle 


o 


Early American Wooden Ware 


pp. 171, 204, 170 


Page 
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1.44 
1.00 
5.00 
1.75 
1.75 
3.00 
1.10 
2.94 
3.50 
4.00 
1.25 
4.25 
1.00 
2.17 
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Stone Equal the Turkey Oil Stone 


article the January issue Lawrence 
Romaine, mentioned that the year 1808 stone 
had been discovered America, equal the Turkey 
oil-stone. 

Newton Brainard wrote: “In the English Book 
Walter Rose, entitled The Village Carpenter, 
mentions the superiority the so-called oil- 
over the native English stones and goes 
tell how the Turkey stones were superseded the 
stones and eventually Carborundum came in.” 


And Frank Wildung Washington, sent 
the complete quotation from Mr. book: 


“Of all modern appliances, regard the modern 
oil-stones the most beneficial woodworkers the 
present time. youth did not, course, realize 
it, but now see how very much were handicapped 
the poor class stones then available. few men 
were the envied possessors the only other 
variety known was the ‘Charnley Forest’. Both 
were natural products, for manufactured stone 
that time had not been heafd of. The Turkey, cream 
and brown mottled stone beautiful smooth texture, 
can still hold its own, and may safely predicted 
that, the rare instances where pieces still remain, they 
will, virute their merit, handed down for use 
succeeding generations. never saw 
Turkey stone without minute cracks and fissures. Ap- 
parently was obtained from the natural rock with 
difficulty; the sides were uneven, and assumed that 
the producers were content with attaining one flat side. 
Turkey stones absolutely needed the protection 
wooden case, imbedded which they were good for 
lifelong use. But the owners were careful them, lest 
they should fall and shattered. 

“All father’s men used the ‘Charnley Forest’, 
natural British stone resembling slate, and have vivid 
memories the incessant rubbing that was necessary 
before keen edge the tool could obtained 
them. They varied slightly quality, but even the 
very best were dreadfully slow; and all demanded 
abnormal amount labour, lighten which some- 
times applied fine emery powder the surface. This 
quickened the process, but left raw and unsatisfactory 
edge the tool. Recourse the grindstone was had 
immediately the sharpening bevel became wide. 

“In the year 1889 the imported stone, 
appeared the English market, and was hailed with 
delight all woodworkers, who straightaway discard- 
their ‘Charnley Forests’ for ever. One 
that had till then been considered supreme merit 
and priceless value, was then hawked round the work- 
shop, where was serving term improvership, and 
failed find purchaser the proffered price six- 
pence. weekend visit home, carried new 
stone show brother, who insisted keeping it. 
created minor sensation father’s workshop, 
where its undreamed quality sharpening capti- 
vated all men, each whom speedily ob- 
tained one. Being natural stone, varies quality. 
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quick cutting required ordinary tools 
coarse-grained stone should selected, but for carv- 
ing tools fine texture preferable. 

“Since that time, two manufactured stones have ap- 
peared. The ‘Indiana’ and the ‘Carborundum’. Each 
made three grades, fine, medium and coarse, and 
each has recognized valuable qualities. Experience 
work the bench. inclines favour the fine ‘In- 
diana’ stone texture which smooth keen 
edge can obtained. But for ordinary outdoor car- 
pentry would prefer the medium.” 

Mr. Wildung also sent another quotation from The 
edited Charles Hayward, London: 


“NATURAL STONES 


“Most natural stones are quarried America, and 
perhaps the best known the Washita. cuts 
medium rate and gives fine edge. There is, however, 
element luck. may develop hardness and 
fail cut. Given good one (and well looked after) 
good all-round stone for woodworkers. 
similar type but very much finer the Arkansas stone. 
extremely dense, hard stone and therefore 
suitable for sharpening very hard steel tools. hard 
that yields only the diamond when being trued. 
Engravers, surgeons, barbers and use the stone 
because, addition cutting the hardest steel, 
gives beautifully fine, keen edge. useful for 
finishing off the edges chisels and plane irons when 
extra fine work has done, but coarser stone 
should also hand remove the bulk the steel. 
One drawback its use its very high cost—about 
five times much the Washita. 

“The Turkey stone useful that cuts fairly 
rapidly and the same time gives fine edge, but 
has the great disadvantage being soft. wears 
out shape rapidly that after while practical- 
impossible reverse chisel upon remove the 
burr. the few stones quarried this country there 
the Charnley Forest, which quite inexpensive but 
cuts slowly. gives good finishing edge. was ori- 
ginally the only stone used this country until the in- 
troduction the Washita the later nineteenth cent- 
ury. appearance like slate. 


“ARTIFICIAL STONES 

“Chief amongst these are the India, the Carborun- 
dum, the Carborundum-Aloxite, and the Crystolon. 
these the India the most expensive and considered 
stone. available three grades, fine, medium, and 
coarse; also combination form which one side 
fine and the other coarse. The combination stone 
more expensive, but most useful. the others, the 
fine grade the most suitable for cabinet work; the 
medium will suit those who are interested carpentry; 
the coarse suitable only for rubbing down tools which 
have been gashed. 

“The remaining stones are similar type. The Crys- 
tolon rather softer and quicker cutting than the India, 
and the same may said the Carborundum com- 
pared with the Carbonrundum-Aloxite. All 
able three grades and combination form. 
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Meat Chopper From Springfield 


Museums and Collections 
(Continued from page 18) 


Minnesota 


St. Minnesota Historical Society 
Smith, Curator 
Displays: a-b-c-d-e-f-g-h-j-k-m-n-o-p also, 
items agricultural and industrial arts 
Minnesota area 
Open daily 8:30-5; Sundays 2-5. 


Ohio 


Cleveland—Western Reserve Historical Society 
10825 East Boulevard 
Russell Anderson, Director 
Displays: a-c-d-e-f-n; also Shaker items 
Open Tues, thru Sat. 10-5; Sun. 2-5. 
Columbus—Ohio State Museum 
Displays: also 
general antiques 
Open weekdays 8-5; Sundays 1-5. 


Mr. Ralph Rogers Springfield, Illinois 
wants know when this meat grinder was 
pounds. all wood except the iron pins 
the roller and the knives which are hand 
made. fastened together with square-cut 
nails, and there copper sheathing around 
the bearing stop wear. 


The top and bottom are hollowed out inside 
clear the pins. There are knives each 
side. Pins the small end the roller are 
square; the large end 3/16” square. 
The meat put out the machine the 
bottom. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward Durell, 500 Dublin 
Avenue 
Collect: a-c-d; also 
spurs and stirrups 
Will show appointment. 
Marietta—Campus Martius State Museum 
See: Chronicle, Vol. 70-73. 


Wisconsin 
Madison-—State Historical Society Wisconsin 
Clifford Lord, Director 
Displays: a-b-c-d-e-f-g-h-j-m-n-o 
Open Mon. thru Sat. 9-5; Sun. Hol. 2-5. 


EASTERN 
Connecticut 


and Mrs. Henry Reardon, Jr., Ap- 
ple Hill, Talcott Notch Road 
Collect: also pewter, primi- 
tives, Americana 
Will show appointment. 
(Continued page 23) 
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Industries Association, Inc. 


The purpose of the association is to encourage the 
study and better understanding early American 
industry, in the home, in the shop, on the farm, 
and the sea, and especially discover, identify, 
classify, preserve and exhibit obsolete tools, imple- 
ments, utensils, instruments, vehicles, appliances and 
mechanical devices used American craftsmen, 
farmers, housewives, mariners, professional men, and 
other workers. 


EDWARD DURELL, President 
500 Dublin Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 


LORING MCMILLEN, Vice-President 


Staten Island Historical Society 
Richmond, Staten Island, New York 


Lewis Vice-President 


Shelburne Museum, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vermont 


GEORGE SIMMONS, Vice-President 
Farmingdale, Long Island, New York 


Miss JANET MACFARLANE, Secretary 


Farmers’ Museum 
Cooperstown, New York 


Mrs. FRANK PEIRCE, Treasurer and Editor 
Paxton Street, Leicester, Mass 


Editorial Board 


CHARLES AYERS Cedar Street, Worcester, Mass. 

MISS JANET R. MacFARLANE .. . Cooperstown, New York 

LORING McMILLEN Richmond, Staten Island, New York 

LAWRENCE B. ROMAINE Middleboro, Mass. 

CLIFFORD SHIPTON American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Communications regarding the contents The Chronicle 
should addressed the Editor; regarding back numbers 
Loring McMillen; suggestions for members to any of the Of- 
ficers; all other matters the President. Addresses 
here given. 


DUES 


The annual dues are payable January Ist, and are as follows. 
Regular members $3.00; Supporting members, $5.00; Sustain- 
ing members, $10.00 and up. There distinction between 
classes, except the amount dues, but The Chronicle can- 
not be financed unless a considerable number of the members 
pay more than $3.00. Each member expected voluntarily 
place himself the class which represents the amount 
willing contribute the support the Association for 
the current year. Life membership costs $50.00. The Chronicle 
sent all members without additional charge. 
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Editor’s Comment 


Talking with Mr. Henry Hornblower II, president 
Plimoth Plantation, Inc. find The Pilgrim Soci- 
ety and Plimoth Plantation, Inc. Plymouth have 
started project locate and record all know Pilgrim 
possessions. Any one knowing such possessions (out- 
side Plymouth) asked write Mr. Arthur 
Pyle, Secretary, Plimoth Plantation, Inc. Box 1620, 
Plymouth, Mass. 


And have two items interest about Old Stur- 
bridge Village: First, the dedication the historic 
Isaiah Thomas printing office, which will take place 
Sunday, April 27th. The printing office, now being 
re-elected and restored Old Sturbridge Village was 
located last year Worcester. will dedicated 
one man’s most cherished estates—Freedom the 
Press. 


Isaiah Thomas was the foremost printer the early 
republic. had successful printing business 
Boston the time the Revolution broke out. order 
fight British tyranny means his newspaper, 
“Massachusetts Spy”, moved Worcester. Thomas, 
who built large printing and book business, was 
the founder the American Antiquarian Society 
Worcester. 


Second, the John Fenno House, formerly Canton, 
Mass. landmark, now being restored Old Sturbridge 
Village open visitors preview basis, and 
included the daily afternoon guided tours. This 
the oldest original house the Village, and 
simple four-room farmhouse, probably built around 
1704. 


Commemorating the 150th anniversary West 
Point, the New-York Historical Society has exhibit 
display which traces the history the “Point” from 
strategic Revolutionary fortification through the found- 
ing the United States Military Academy 1802 and 
the development the Academy the Nineteenth 
Century. colorful and interesting. 


you made your reservation for the Annual 
Meeting, right away. You have the program, 
you know wonderful time store for you, and the 
article and pictures this issue should make you wish 
for more. 


Index 


regret the delay the Indexes for Volumes 
and but assure you that they will ready for 
mailing very soon. 


q 
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New Members 


DELAWARE 
Dover: Delaware State Museum, 316 Governors 
Avenue (1720) 
ILLINOIS 
Evanston: Mrs. Walter Zitzewitz, 1519 Hinman 
Avenue (1721) 
Pontiac: Clinton Holman, 107 South Street 
(1715) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 15: Austin Cheever, 464 Beacon Street 
(1718) 

Concord: Polson, Wright Tavern (1719) 
Medford: Thomas Spidell, Greenleaf Avenue 
(1717) 

Wellesley Hills: Kreuer, Arnold Road (1713) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Meredith: Mrs. Harvey (1714) 
YORK 
Schenectady Lewis Sebring, 320 Summit 
Avenue (1722) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Huntingdon County: Preston Taylor, Box Roberts- 
dale (1716) 
RHODE ISLAND 
West Kingston: Donald Bradbury, 1706 Kingstown 
Road (1712) 


Deceased 


Lewis Sebring, Schenectady, New York (1102) 
Edward Flint, Turnbridge, Vermont (935) 


Change Address 


Rev. Louis Hoffman 652 Murray Avenue, S.E., 
Roanoke, Virginia 

Robert Cate 258 St. Matthew Avenue, Louisville, 
Kentucky 


Museums and Collections 
(Continued from page 21) 


Hartford—Connecticut Historical Society 
Thompson Harlow, curator 
Displays: c-d-n 
Open Mon. thru Sat. 9:30-5, except July 
and August, closed Sat. noon 
Closed legal holidays. 
Historical Society 
Kingsbury Bull, President 
Open June Oct. 
Mon. and Thurs. 10-1, Sat. 10-12; 2:30-5:50 
For group appointments phone 313. 
Norwalk—John Byard, Silvermine 
Collects: 
antiques 
Will show appointment. 


Greens John Ballantine, Yardley Parva 
Collects: c-d-e-f; also pewter 
Will show appointment. 


Maine 


Collects: a-c-d-f-l-o; also costumes and 
textiles 
Will show appointment. 


Massachusetts 


Newlon, 1039 No. Pleasant Street 
Collects: also hand-wrought iron 
Will show appointment. 


Concord—Concord Antiquarian Society 
Mrs. Howard Kent, curator 
Collects: d-e-f; also furniture. 


Medford—Mr. and Mrs. Melville Nichols 
353 Lawrence Road 
Collects: d-f; also pewter and glass 
Will show appointment. 


Ipswich—Mrs. Arthur Shurcliff, Argilla Road 
(66 Mr. Vernon Street, Boston 
Collects: also old carpenters’ tools 
Will show appointment. 


Romaine, Weathercock 
House 
Collects: Books all items, 1700-1900 
Will show appointment only. 


and Mrs. Sidney Stewart, 190 Nehoid- 
St. 
Collects: also butter molds 
Will show appointment. 


Plymouth—Plymouth Antiquarian Society; also Harlow 
House 
Miss Rose Briggs, Curator 
Open Mid-June 10-5. 


Salem—Essex Institute, 132 Essex Street 
Displays: a-c-d-e-f-g-n 
Open weekdays, except holidays 9-5. 


Peabody Museum, 161 Essex Street 

Displays: used shipbuilding, 
sailmaking, shipboard; also items 
marine interest 

Open weekdays 9-5 Sun. Hol. 2-5. 


Sturbridge—Old Sturbridge Village 
See Chronicle, Vol. 77-80 


Grace Lyman Stammers, Lincoln 
St. 
Collects: a-c-d-e-f-g-j-m-n 
Will show appointment. 
West Springfield—Abbott Todd, 145 Harwich Road 
Collects: also English razors and utensils 
Will show appointment. 


(Continued page 24) 
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Communications 


From J. Almus Russell, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


During summer vacation ancestral home 
Mason, New Hampshire, discovered wooden im- 
plement which should like have some Chronicle 
reader identify. 

This article consists two roughly finished wooden 
boards, each 26” long, thick, and tapering width 
from piece rope one yard length, 
drawn through holes the wide ends the boards. 

have not been able find anyone who can tell 
its use. Obviously the gadget cannot flail and 
swingle for the rope not long enough and the boards 
are the same length. 


Museums and Collections 
(Continued from page 23) 


orcester—Miss Mary Earle Gould, Maywood Street 
Collects: c-d; woodenware, tinware iron- 

ware 
Private museum. Will show appointment. 


The John Woodman Higgins Armory, 100 
Barber Ave. 

Collects: a-c-d-j-k-m-n-p, ancient medieval 

Open daily 8:30-5; closed Sat. noon 

Closed Sun. Hol. 


Worcester Historical Society 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cassidy, director 

Displays: all items except 

Open Wed. thru Sat. 2-5 

Fri. evenings 7-9:30 

Other times appointment. 

New Hampshire 

Peterborough—Goyette Museum Americana 

See Chronicle: Vol. 164-166. 


The Chronicle 


From Martha Hill Hommel, Richlandtown, Pa. 
Identification some the Its the Octo- 
ber 


Playing card press (?) 

Ring placed the nostrils oxen aid 
directing him which way turn man- 
age him moment uneasiness. 

One the trick boxes used parlor tricks 

amateur professional magicians 

very primitive hay fork. 

Knife scouring board (?) 

line marking reel (?) 

From the limited view the picture, believe this 
early primitive meat grinder, but 
not complete stands the illustration. 

Take rough guess and say harness 
clamp for making heavy work collars 


From Newton C. Brainard, Hartford, Conn. 


There tradition that wool cards were also made 
Hartford using dog-power. The maker was named 
Denslow. 


From Albert Lownes, Providence, 


(In answer the inquiry steak tongs) 

camp southern Rhode Island have 
device which may the one you want, although the 
person who gave called “meat turner”. 


The device about twenty inches long, wrought 
iron. The handles are made like scissors and the ends 
are twisted and pointed. 


Key for classification: 


a—Farm tools 

b—Large farm implements 

c—Tools crafts and trades 

d—Kitchen and household utensils 
e—Spinning and weaving 

f—Lighting devices 

articles 

h—Hunting, fishing and trapping equipment 
i—Whaling equipment 

j—Surgical, medical and dental equipment 
k—Scientific instruments 

instruments 

m—Devices used weighing and measuring 
n—Hardware 

o—Vehicles 

p—Machines 

q—Dairy equipment 


